2fi                   LUDWIG   I   OF   BAVARIA

Ludwi* at the tender age of eleven, was more or less removed
fro-i all'these far-reaching events, although he must have felt
thrfr results in his daily life. At this time the priest whom his
mother had chosen was appointed. Sambuga was forty-two when
he took charge of the boy, who at that time cared nothing for
religion, and who expressed his dislike * of the Sacraments, of
church-going, and of priests. He regarded confession as a humilia-
tion and declared that there was too much compulsion about the
whole matter. Sambuga was not antagonistic to the progressive
thoughts of the time, but sought to unite them with his religious
vjew^_.to be, in short, an enlightened Christian and to guide his
pupil in the same way. He made it clear that religion was not
only a duty but a necessity, because it protected family life and
demanded obedience to law and order.

When Sambuga saw how interested this small boy was in his
future career and in the manner in which he could best fulfil
his obligations, he made it his chief endeavour to instil into him
wise views on the subject. He endeavoured to awaken in him
the ideal of a Prince who was at the same time a good Christian
and who, having complete power in the State, would use it
unconditionally in a sincere and Christian spirit. For if the
Prince did not remain independent and self-reliant he would only
be ' a ball wrapped in majesty, with which people play '. God and
common sense must guide him. Sambuga's fundamental principles
of thought had an enormous influence on the young Prince.
Independence, self-reliance, self-esteem, and love of God became
his guiding principles. Only Ludwig's artistic temperament,
which still lay dormant, received no encouragement from
Sambuga, for he was totally without this quality himself. This
side of Ludwig's character was to develop spontaneously at a
later date and, like his national feelings, to lead him irresistibly
in new directions.

In March, 1797, Duke Maximilian, the boy's father, decided to
marry again and made Princess Caroline of Baden his wife. With
distrust young Ludwig saw his new ' mother' come into his
home; he could not feel any affection for her and always regarded
her as a stranger. The Duchess also did not take kindly to her
eldest step-child. In political matters, however, they under-
stood each other better. The new Duchess was anti-French,
whereas her husband was beginning to incline once more to a
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